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The delay in issuing this number of THE 
QUARTERLY makes it possible for us to give the 
program of the Marshalltown meeting of the 
lowa Library Association, October 5-7, as out- 
lined by the program committee. The dates 
are somewhat earlier in October than the meet- 
ings are usually held, but it seemed necessary to 
adjust the dates so that Mr. Dana’s attend- 
ance could be secured for the chief address on 
the evening of October 7. Trustees who are 
busy professional or business men are urged 
to make an effort to attend at least one day’s 
session of the meeting, and it is believed that 
they will find the topics of a practical nature. 
The Association needs the business men, but 


the trustees also need the suggestion and in- - 


spiration which may be gained by attending 
these meetings. 
* * 

In the next issue of THE QUARTERLY will 
be given a full report of the very successful 
session of the lowa Summer Library School 
at the State University this summer. The 
attendance was good, the spirit fine and the 
instruction up to the best standards of summer 
school work. 








*Read before Iowa Library Association, Grinnell, October, 1902. 


*THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN 
LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN. 


By Miss Lillian Pospishil, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

We would hesitate to add anything to the 
abundance of words already spoken on the 
subject of the personal element in library 
work if it were not for the fact that it is over- 
looked in so many libraries. We are so busy 
making bulletins, preparing lists, compiling 
statistics, etc., that this other side of our 
work is often necessarily neglected. In our 
efforts to become masters of technique we 
often mistake means for the end. 

- We all agree that the purpose of a chil- 
dren’s room is not only to cultivate the read- 
ing habit in children, but to foster a genuine 
appreciation of true literature. 

The personal element begins with the at- 
mosphere we create in the children’s room. 
To make it as homelike as possible, and as 
much unlike the schoolroom as we can, is to 
be desired. If it is so pleasant that it attracts 
the child who perhaps has come from curiosity 
alone, to find out what the library is like, it 
is living up to the requirements. By the dec- 
oration of our walls, the pictures we hang 
there, by our choice and arrangement of 
furniture, we may bring many a child into a 
world which he knew not of before. By the 
value we place on a single flower, or the at- 
tractive setting in which they find it, may 
make many see a beauty to which they have 
heretofore been blind. To make them feel 
we know and love our books is the best way 


to produce in a child the reverence due a 
good book. No book should be placed in a 
children’s room until it has been carefully 
examined by the librarian in charge and ap- 
proved as good for the children toread. Mr. 
Elmendorf of the Buffalo (N. Y.) library said 
there was not a book in the children’s depart- 
ment that he had not himself read carefully 
before it reached the shelves. This of course is 
the ideal way, and in no other manner can we 
get that personal knowledge of our books 
that inspires confidence in the children who 
come to us. The children, we are sure, 
would be glad to have shorter lists of titles in 
our collections, if each title brought up a per- 
fect picture of the inside of the book to the 
mind of the librarian, so that she would 
know instantly, from her knowledge of the 
book and of the child, whether this is the 
right book for the right child at the right 
time. The man who wrote ‘‘the librarian 
who reads is lost’’ evidently knew little or 
nothing of work with children, for here a 
knowledge of the books themselves is the im- 
portant element. Knowing your books and 
knowing your children, to bring the two to- 
gether is comparatively easy. The child who 
once feels you are really interested in what he 
is reading and that you know the books he 
enjoys as well as he does, will come to you 
perhaps oftener than there is any need, but 
you have the satisfaction of feeling that you 
are in touch with his wants and know when 
it is necessary to help him. 

In many public libraries the children are 
allowed to take two books, one fiction and one 
non-fiction. When a child is given his cards 
it is carefully explained to him that he may 
have one story book and one book of fact, or 
a ‘‘true book.’’ Of course he is bewildered 
for he has always thought that all books were 
story books, so we must not only carefully 
explain the difference to him, but show him 
on what shelves he will find the story books 
from which he may choose one, and the 
shelves from which he may choose the other. 
Then we wonder in compiling our statistics 
why these classed books or ‘‘true books’’ 
circulate so little in comparison with the 
others. When we think of the introduction 
the child has had to these books we cannot be 
surprised at the result. Because he must 
take one of them if he wants two books he 
feels we are forcing them on him, and this 








awakens that impulse of resistance which in 
all of us is the instinctive self-preservation of 
individuality. If we take time to show him 
one of the more attractive ones and tell him a 
little about it he may be convinced there is 
something there to interest him, but we are 
laboring under a disadvuntage, for he has 
been prejudiced against them in the begin- 
ning. If there is enough time and assistance 
to have a weekly story hour, most any book 
may be made so attractive as to create an in- 
stant demand for it. ‘To tell them at least 
part of the story, read a bit of it, and then 
talk it over with the children, will leave a 
deeper impression and a stronger desire to 
read that beok than any other kind of recom- 
mendation. In helping a boy to find a book 
recently we took down the story of Siegfried 
and asked if he had read it. ‘‘Oh yes,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘long ago. That’s the man with 
the big sword you told us about in the even- 
ing story hour.’’ We found that it had been 
nearly two years ago that that story had been 
told. If there is enough of this personal super- 
vision these books may circulate nearly as 
much asthe others. _ 

In our own library each borrower was 
given two cards, a yellow one with which to 
draw story books, and a blue one for the 
‘*true books,’’ being able to have but one 
book out on each card at a time. We found 
that very many of the children soon left their 
blue cards at home for they didn’t want 
**those other books’’ as they designate the 
non-fiction. So very often after interesting 
them in something beside the story book they 
would not have the right card with which to 
draw it. For this reason we decided to let 
them have the two books on one card, so we 
kept the yellow cards at the library and let 
them use the blue one alone. But this did 
not do away with the fact that one book only 
could be a story book and the need of an ex- 
planation. Finally we adopted the plan of 
testing this personal influence in the library 
to the uttermost. We told each new child 
that he might take two books at a time, tell- 
ing him nothing about the division of books, 
but by interesting him in the non-fiction, 
getting him to take one and above all making 
him realize that these shelves had attractions 
for him as well as the story shelves. It does 
away with the feeling that they must goto 
them and we have seen many of the mew bor- 
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rowers go directly to these shelves on entering 
the room. Asa result of this experiment our 
statistics show no falling off in the use of the 
classed books, and in this way we hope to do 
away with the awful dividing line between the 
reading of fiction and non-fiction when our 
children are transferred to the main library. 

But in our eager desire to keep our fiction 
per cent lower, just because some people have 
said it is too large, are we not overlooking 
and forgettiog the main purpose ofa children’s 
room? Will the child learn to appreciate real 
literature by being fed on the kind of books 
we class as non-fiction? How much real 
literature do we find there? To be sure they 
learn something from these books and they 
are a necessary part of our collections, 
especially in our reference work with the 
schools. 

‘‘What we learn, we p»ssess, but what we 
feel, we are.’’ With the children whose 
habits and characters are being formed 
largely by what they read, is it not vital that 
they read the books that have the power to 
make them feel? We all know of the relative 
value to ourselves of a very learned treatise, 
correct in every detail, on the habits of 
animals, and of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
delightful pictures of the animal world. So 
in helping the children let us think of the 
value of a book and not of ourstatistics at the 
end of the day. 

The long-abiding experience of the race 
declares beyond peradventure that it counts 
poetry as most precious among all its intellect- 
ual treasures. Yet the records of the public 
library show that it is comparatively little 
read. We deplore the inability common in 
most people to appreciate poetry, yet how is 
this to be attained without the training of the 
imagination? It is this class of people devoid 
of imagination that insists that fairy tales are 
a waste of time, but if we turn to men who 
teally know and appreciate the best that has 
been written and its relation to life, we will 
find their opinions very different. Mr. Arlo 
Bates in his ‘‘ falksoa the study of literature’ 
says, ‘‘I am not at all sure that it is not of 
more importance to see to it that a child—and 
especially a boy—is familiar with ‘the land 
east of the sun and west of the moon’ than to 
stuff his brain with the geographical details 
of the wilds of Asia, Africa, or the isles of the 
far seas. Iam sure ‘that he is better off for 





knowing about Sindbad and Ali Baba than 
for being able to extract a cube root.”’ 

Lamb has demanded how he would ever 
have become a poet, if, instead of being fed 
with tales and old wives’ fables in his infancy, 
he had been crammed with geography, 
natural history and other useful information. 
Most people of authority agree that it is not 
so much the information as it is the power of 
appreciation that is to be cultivated. By 
watching the reading of the children and 
talking to them occasionally we can soon find 
out the needs and desires of each boy and 
girl who comes to us, and by our personal 
influence lead them to know and love the best 
things that have been written. 

Perhaps it is not so hard to tell when a 
child needs help, as when he needs to be let 
alone. A librarian has said ‘‘ Never force a 
book on a child until information has been 
asked for.’’ It seems best never to force a 
book upon any child; but not to bring certain 
books to the attention of the child, when we 
see he is at a loss what to take, or is entirely 
neglecting a class of books he should know, 
would seem a wasted opportunity. Let the 
children go to the shelves and become familiar 
with the books they find there, for it is sur- 
prising what little help they really need to find 
the books best suited to their tastes and needs. 
In the main library we would be exceedingly 
indignant if an attendant were constantly at 
our heels asking us if we had read this book, 
or telling us that ‘‘that book was the proper 
one to take;’’ while a suggestion now and 
then is gratefully received. Perhaps the 
most delightful privilege we have in an open 
shelf library is the one of browsing, finding 
the books that best answer our individual 
needs by being allowed to examine and dip 
into the hundreds of volumes that line the 
walls. Is there any joy quite like the dis- 
covery for one’s self of a great book? How 
wonderfully Keats’ sonnet expresses it— 


‘*Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.”’ 


We know children feel just this way about 
books by the enthusiasm with which they 
recommend to their companions a volume 
they have found to be good. 

In a recent number of the Bookbuyer this 
personal element is most entertainingly set 
forth in an article entitled ‘‘Wanted: An old- 





fashioned librarian.’’ Among other things 
the author says, ‘‘So faras I can get at his 
mind at all, he seems to have decided that 
his mind (any librarian’s mind) is a kind of 
pneumatic tube, or carrier system—appar- 
ently—for shoving immortals at people. Any 
higher or more thorough use for a mind, such 
as being a kind of spirit of the books for 
the people, making a kind of spiritual con- 
nection with them down underneath, does not 
seem to have occurred to him. But it does 
seem to me it is some comfort (if one has to 
have a librarian in a library) to have one that 
goes with the books—same color, tone, feeling, 
spirit, and everything—the kind of librarian 
that slips in and out among books without 
being noticed there, one way or another, like 
overtone in a symphony.’’ 

As for Lamb’s views on the subject of early 
reading, they are best expressed in his trium- 
phant vindication of Bridget Elia’s happily 
neglected education. ‘‘She was tumbled early, 
by accident or design, into a spacious closet 
of good old English reading, without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will 
upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. 
Had I twenty girls, they should be brought 
up exactly in this fashion.’’ 

lf we know the books in the children’s 
room are so good that the children may 
browse, if we are always ready to help those 
who need it, if above all we realize what are 
the ideals toward which we are workinz, then, 
even though we may not be the paragons of 
perfection we have been told children’s libra- 
rians should be, we may still accomplish a 
great deal of good. 


Discussion of Above Paper by Mrs. 
Lottie V. Bryant, Trustee Public Li- 
brary, Corning, Iowa. 

The other day a woman with a face deeply 
lined with care, presented herself at a certain 
library, seemingly interested in a ‘‘rummage 
sale’’ at that time occupying the spare mo- 
ments of the trustees. During the conversa- 
tion with the librarian she inquired about 
the trustees, and as she turned away a child 
who accompanied hersaid: ‘‘Mamma, what 
are trustees for?’’ The mother paused a 
moment, shook her head and answered sadly, 
‘*Nobody knows, daughter, nobody knows!’’ 

In self-defense I wish to state that I am 
only a trustee and ‘‘nobody knows’’ why I 
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have the honor of addressing you, for the few ; 
thoughts I shall present are:the result of 
direct contact with the life that ebbs and flows 
through the doors of our own little library, 
rather than any knowledge I should have of 
the science that governs libraries in general. 

A library is either a success or a failure— 


there is no intermediate standpoint. The 
elements that make or mar its growth are so 
well known to you that it is unnecessary to 
recount them, but in spite of the vigilance of 
the earnest worker there is one important 
factor—the paramount one I should say— hat 
is sometimes lost sight of. It is called 
personal force, and there is not a public ser- 
vant in the world who stands in greater need 
of it than the librarian in a couztry town. 
Who comes in such close contact with all 
phases of humanity as he? The old, the 
young, the rich, the poor, the good, the bad, 
pass in endless procession through the library 
doors, pause a moment at the desk with their 
little wants, their sometimes more than little 
woes, their criticisms, their commendations, 
and the librarian must call from the depth of 
his innermost consciousness a magical some- 
thing to fit these varying moods. A wise 
man has said that to all persons interested in 
the betterment of society comes the reflection 
that getting on with men is life’s abiding aim 
and end. To the librarian this is e<pecially 
applicable. His work is for the betterment 
of society, and in his ability to ‘‘ get on’’ with 
the men, women and children with whom he 
comes in contact, lies his power for useful- 
ness. ‘‘Getting on’’ is but another phase of 
personal influence, and how few people there 
are in the world who do not respond in some 
degree to its power, and how quickly this 
response is noted in children. What a ‘‘cor- 
ner’’ in children the librarian might control if 
only the supply did not exceed the demand. 
But the market is always overstocked, and it 
is of this superfluous element tha: I wish to 
speak first. 

Superfiuous from the world’s standpoint, 
and to the librarian the gravest problem given 
him to solve, for the Tom, Dick and Harry 
are unknown quantities, and the only rule 
that is in any way applicable to them all is 
that of kindness. If you have charge of a 
small library it lies within your power to know 
these children personally and the homes from 

















whence they come, and when you acquaint 
yourself with the environment that has made 
them what they are, you will be surprised, 
not at their lawlessness, but because they 
evince a desire for anything above it. They 
are neither good to look at nor nice to touch; 
they try your patience to the utmost and they 
make your heart ache. But do not expect too 
much of them. It is Herbert Spencer, I 
believe, who says that there is no known 
formula for getting golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts. But here they stand at your 
elbow, these unfortunate ones, and must be 
dealt with fairly. 

It they absent themselves from the library 
tell them you have missed them, It is pleas- 
ant to be missed; it warms the heart, and to 
some of them it is a novel sensation. Ask 
them about their work or play. Inquire 
about them, if they are ill; make your word 
to them as good as a bank note, In short, 
give to these little waifs of the world the same 
attention and courtesy you so naturally extend 
to the chi.d you are fond of, and more, for 
t ey are in greater need of it. As soon as 
they realize that you are a friend on whom 
they can depend, their confidence in your 
ability to serve them is established, and the 
first great step is taken. 

Encourage the child who does not read 
enough. Check the onward career of the one 
who reads too much. Maultitudes are in the 
condition of the schoolboy who, when asked 
what he was thinking about, answered that 
he had no thoughts, because he was so busy 
reading he had no time tothink. Be patient 
with the dull child. Ther: have been illus- 
trious dunces. G.v2 to them all the best you 
have and in a gracious way. A high and 
mighty mauner may be effectual with some, 
but it stifles the wants of the young, so on 
your tree of knowledge let the fruit be within 
reach of the children. All children are sus- 
ceptible to kindly interest, be they rich or 
poor, and their first reception at the library 
often decides the question of their return. 

It is of vital importance that the room is 
well lighted and warmed—it is of far greater 
import that your face be lighted with sym- 
pathy and interest and your welcome warmer 
than the library, for there are, in our own 
state, library ventures freezing to death 


because of the low temperature their libra- 
rians always carry about with them, and, 
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though I am ashamed to conf.ss it, they have 
been known to die of neglect because of their 
indifferent trustees. 

Trained librarians, like many other good 
things of life, do not fall to the lot of all com- 
munities, but though you have not yet mas- 
tered the a b c of library science, you still 
may be an earnest worker in the field, for all 
the training in the world will not gain for you 
the confidence of a child if that training is 
not supplemented by kindly spirit. 

How many librarians realize their responsi- 
bility for the success or failure; the moral 
growth or deterioration of the children who 
come to them? Do not think of it in the 
light of your duty to all children—it sounds 
too formidable—but only ‘ ‘what is my obliga- 
tion to this child who stands before me now? 
How can I best serve him?’’ It is not what 
you wish them to be, but what they are that 
must challenge your attention. You may 
correct with satisfactory results the acguired 
habi's of a child, but if you would cope suc- 
cessfully with his inherited tendencies you 
must first reform his ancestors. Take hold 
of your work with a spirit, and labor earn- 
estly and bravely—not for yourself but for 
others. Whenever a child can be helped, 
whenever a stranger can be set at ease, when- 
ever a friend can be guided, ‘‘lend a hand.’’ 
Give from your richness of nature not looking 
fora return. Develop interest if you do not 
instinctively feel it Foster regard and 
admiration though you think you need them 
not. Believe in your work! Believe that 
what you are doing is worth every exertion 
that you can make to further its success. 

No man can do his best save as he uses his 
strongest faculties—your strongest weapon is 
a pleasing personality, and ‘*Personal force 
never goes out of fashion.’’ 





The great secret of reading consists in this— 
that it does not ma’ter so much what we read 
or how we read it as what we think and how 
we think it. Reading is only the fuel; and, 
the mind once on fire, any and all material 
will feed the flame, provided only it have any 
combustible matter init. And we cannot tell 
from what quarter the next material will come. 
The thought we need, the facts we are in 
search of, may make their appearance in the 
corner of the newspaper, or in some forgotten 
volume long ago consigned to dust and obliv- 
ion. Hawthorne in the parlor ot a country 
inn on a rainy day could find mental nutri- 
ment in an old directory. That accomplished 
philologist, the late Lord Strangford, could 
find ample amusement for an hour’s delay at 
a railway station in tracing out the etymology 
of the namesin Bradshaw. The mind that is 
not awake and al ve will find a library a bar- 
ren wilderness.—CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





























DEDICATION OF MARSHALLTOWN 
LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The Carnegie building of the Marshalltown 
Public Library was dedicated Wednesday after- 
noon, April 22, 1903, with the following pro- 
gram in the Odeon theatre: 


The Song of lowa— fyers.—High School Glee 
Club, Miss Beaver, Director. 


Invocation—Dean J. H. Main, lowa College, 
Grinnell. 


Greetings—Mrs. W. H. Baily, President lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Alice 
S. Tyler, Secretary Iowa Library Com- 
mission. 


Presentation of Keys to the City—Hon. Mer- 
ritt Greene. : 


Consigning the Keys to the Custody of the 
Trustees—Mayor L. B. Jones. 


Acceptance of the Trust—Mrs. H. J. Howe, 
President Trustees Marshalltown Public 
Library. 


Congratulatory Address—Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, State Librarian, President Iowa 
Library Association. 

Dedicatory Address—Prof. Frederick M. Crun- 
den, Librarian St. Louis Public Library. 


‘*America’’—Sung by the audience, led by 
High School Glee Club. 


Mr. Crunden’s theme was ‘‘The Public 
Library a Source of Inspiration.’’ He touched 
upon the co-operation of the library with the 
public schools and emphasized the importance 
of giving the child a taste for interesting and 
inspiring reading which should direct his sub- 
sequent intellectual development. ‘lhe in- 
spiring power of great books was dwelt upon, 
and the lasting qualities of a great book were 
shown to be more enduring than monuments 
or empires. It is impossible to give in brief 
space a synopsis of this most uplifting and 
inspiring address and it was a source of great 
pleasure to those present to hear one of the 
best known and successful librarians in the 
United States. 

In the evening a public reception was held 
in the library building and for three hours the 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
hundreds being unable to gain admission. 

The building is of Le Grand limestone and 
consists of two stories and basement, the en- 





trance being on the corner. From the entrance 
one passes into the circular delivery room or 
rotunda to the right of which is the general 
reading room and.to the left the children’s 
room. The librarian’s room opens off of the 
children’s room and connecting with the gen- 
eral reading roo.n is the study room. 

The book or stack room back of the delivery 
desk is arranged with radial book stacks and 
has a shelving capacity for 20,000 volumes. 

On the upper floor is the lecture room, 
having a seating capacity of about 175 and 
admirably adapted to club meetings, university 
extension lectures, etc. On this same floor is 
the museum containing the valuable geological 
and paleontological collection presented by 
Dr. W. S. McBride; this room was fitted up 
and furnished by Mrs. Conover of Chicago in 
honor of her father, Mr. H. E. J. Boardman, 
The trustees’ room is also on this floor. In 
the basement is the newspaper room, a stock 
room for public documents, toilet rooms, 
furnace and fuel room, etc. 

The decoration of the interior is tasteful 
and pleasicg, the harmonious effect, of the 
whole being evident the moment one enters 
the delivery room. The furnishing and equip- 
ment are of the best, having been provided by 
the generous donations of Marshalltown clubs 
and individuals, amounting to over $2,000. 
The interest and co-operation of the people of 
Marshalltown shown by these gifts evince their 
appreciation of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $30,000 
for the building. Patton & Miller of Chicago 
were the architects of the building and Mr. 
Miller gave personal attention to the details of 
interior arrangement. 

This library has for many years been a po- 
tent factor in the higher life of the city and 
now with increased facilities for service will 
doubtless go forward into larger fields of use- 
fulness. The library board consists of Mrs. 
H. J. Howe, President; Mr. F. R. Benedict, 
Vice-president; Mrs. A. M. Parker, Secretary; 
Mr. R. S. Balch, Treasurer; Mrs. Joseph 
Holmes, Mrs. F. W. Hargrave, Dr. W. S. 
McBride, Mr. W. L. Place, Mr. A. C. Daly. 
Hon. Merritt Greene was active in securing 
the gift from Mr. Carnegie. 

The prompt and businesslike manner with 
which the arduous task of erecting such a 
building was carried on by the board and 
building committee is deserving of com- 
mendation. 



















PUBLIC LIBRARY, ELDORA. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BUILDING, ELDORA, IA. 





The Eldora Public Library during the twen- 
ty-five years of its existence has occupied -va- 
rious homes of its own. 

On May 11, 1903 was dedicated the beauti- 
ful building. the giftof Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie, which wil! giveample room for growth for 
years tocome. The citizens of the town made a 
gala day, decorating their places of business, 
not only in recognition of the opening of the 
library but in honor of the guests of the day, 
Gov. A. B. Cummins and Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, State Librarian. The train arrived 
at 10:30 o’clock in the morning when the 
Governor was met and escorted to the New 
Library by the mayor, Ellis D. Robb, citi- 
zens, the G. A. R. and Industrial School 
Band. The school children were formed in 
line in front of the L'brary to take part in the 
exercises attending the raising of the large 
flag presented to the Library by the G. A. R. 

The Governor made a short and fitting ad- 
dress to the children emphasizing the relation 
of patriotism and the Public Library, making 
a vivid impression upon them as to the real 
meaning of the flag. 

While the flag was being raised by theG. 
A. R. the Star Spangled Banner was played 





by the Industrial School Band and the school 
children sang a flagsong. The Library was 
then open for inspection throughout the day, 

Patton & Miller, library architects of Chi- 
cago, planned the building, making the inte- 
rior in strict accordance with the exterior, 
which is of the modern Gothic style of archi- 
tecture of the Elizabethenan period. The 
building is one story with high basement 
built of Eldora paving brick with Bedford 
stone trimmings and red tile roof. The total 
cost of the building and grounds is $10,500.00. 

Passing through the large colonial doorway 
the visitor enters the vestibule, then through 
the double glass doors into the delivery room 
where stands the handsome octagonal deliv- 
ery desk of ork. To the left he finds himself 
in an attractive reading room, supplied with 
small tables and modern magazine and news- 
paper racks. Leading from the reading room 
into the stack room, which is directly back of 
the delivery room, is an inviting little refer- 
ence alcove. Tothe right of the delivery 
room is the Children’s department, the most 
artistic room in the building. 

The dark oak book cases against the deli- 
cately tinted green walls with oak panels and 
the buff ceiling form a charming color scheme 
which is in complete harmony with the dec- 
oration of the entire building. Cosy little 
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tables, low chairs, an attractive bulletin 
board, palms and ferns with the massive fire- 
place combine to make this a place of joy to 
many childish hearts. 

The Governor and Mr. Brigham were en- 
tertained during their stay in the city by 
Supt. and Mrs. B. J. Miles, of the lowa In- 
dustrial school for Boys. In the afternoon 
they visited the varions departments of the 
institution and reviewed the boys on dress 
parade. At 5 o’clock a dinner was served to 
forty of the prominent men of Eldorain honor 
of the distinguished guests. 

The formal dedication of the new Library 
Building was held at the Wisner Opera House 
in the evening at 8 o’clock. The building 
committee composed of a member of the City 
council, a member of the board of Library 
Trustees and a citizen, transferred the build- 
ing to the Mayor of the City, who in turn de- 
livered the keys to the President of the Library 
board. Short speeches were made by citi- 


zens representing education, the professions, 
the club women and the business men. A his- 
tory of the Library was read by Mr. Stephen 
Whited, for fifteen years a trustee of the 
Library. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham in his greeting said 
much to promote a feeling of interest in 


libraries, both general and locan. 

Gov. A. B. Cummins formally dedicated 
the building with a forcetul, characteristic 
address, paying an especial tribute to our 
public benefactor, Mr. Carnegie, his peronal 
friend. 


The Library Commission sent requests 
some time ago to every free public library in 
the state regarding material to be included in 
the biennial report which the Commission 
must make to the Governor on liorary condi- 
tions in lowa, as required by law. The re- 
sponse to the request has been very gratifying, 
but there are some libraries that have failed 
to give us the desired information. Surely a 
sketch of the history and growth of the libra y 
can be prepared by some one who is inter- 
ested in that institution and forwarded to the 
Commission. This is more important than 
the picture, though we shall be glad to have 
that also. The time for sending these in 
is short and you are urged to attend to 
the matter at once if you have not already 
done so. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 

Mr. Johnson Brigham, President, 
Moines. 

Mrs. C. H. MecNider, Vice President, 
Mason City. 

Miss Clara Estabrook, Secretary, Eldora. 

Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 

Miss Harriet A. Wood, Cedar Rapids. 

Miss Mary E. Wheelock, Grinnell. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des Moines. 


Des 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 
October 5-7, 1903. 


PROGRAM. 


Monpbay, OctToBerR 5TH. 
EVENING. 

8:00 P. M —Address of 
President of 
Board. 
Response by Mrs. C. H. McNider, 
Mason City, Vice President. 


welcome by the 
Marshalltown Library 


Music. 

Address of the President, Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, State Librarian. 

Informal reception aad inspection of 
library. 


TuEsSDAYy, OCTOBER 6TH. 
MORNING. 


9:00 A. M.— Business session: Secretary’s 
report, Treasurer’s report, appoint- 
ment of committees, etc. 

Report of Secretary of Library Com- 
mission—Miss Tyler. 

10:00 A. M.—Ceneral theme: Practical ad- 
ministration of libraries. Paper: Ex- 
penditure of library funds—Miss Edith 
Tobitt, Librarian public library, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

10:30 A. M.- Discussion: As related to Iowa; 
amount of incom-; number of hours the 
library should be open; purchase of 
books; efficiency of the librarian, etc — 
Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, Librarian 
Carnegie-Stout Library, Dubuque. 


General discussion. 





AFTERNOON. 


2:00 P. M.—-How should a small library be 
organized?— Miss Fanny Duren, Eldora. 
Discussion. 

3:00 P. M.—Necessary steps in the erection 
of a library building: Consulting libra- 
rian; considerations in selection of 
site; size of building and necessary 
rooms; architect and his fee; contract 
and contractor; supervision of construc- 
tion; heating, lighting and janitor serv- 
ice; shelving and furniture. 

Discussion by various trustees of libra- 

ries where buildings have been erected. 
EVENING. 

Reception by Twentieth Century Club 

of Marshalltown at home of Dr. and 

Mrs. C. C. Cottle. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7TH. 


MORNING. 

9:00 A. M.—Business session: Reports of 
committees, revision of constitution, 
election of officers, etc. 

10:00 A. M.—Work of State Historical Soci- 
ety—Prof. B. F. Shambaugh, State 
University. 

10:30 A. M.—The Iowa summer school of Li- 
brary Training—Miss Mary E. Wheel- 
ock, Public Library, Grinnell. 

11:00 A. M.—Round Table of practical meth- 
ods—Miss Ahern, Editor Public Libra- 
ries, Chicago. 

(Library School re-union Luncheon. ) 


AFTERNOON. 


3:00 P. M.—What is the free public library 
doing to justify its support by public 
tax?—Mr. A. T. Cooper, Cedar Rapids. 
(a) Its relation to study clubs—Mrs. 
T. J: Fletcher, PresidentI. F. W C. 
(b) Its relation to schools—Prof. W. I. 
Crane, Superintendent Schools, Mar- 
shalltown. 

4:00 P. M.— Drive about city, 
Soldiers’ Home. 


including 


EVENING. 


Address: Mr. 
Librarian, 
New Jersey. 


John Cotton Dana, 
Public Library, Newark, 





I. L. A. NOTES. 





A railroad rate of one and a third fare for 
the round trip on the certificate plan has been 
secured, provided one hundred certificates or 
receipts for fare paid are turned in. ‘Thisrate 
is good from all points in Iowa from October 
3d to 10ch. Persons buying tickets for Mar. 
shalltown should secure certificates of agent 
of whom ticket is purchased. Be sure to ask 
for certificate, as neglect on your part may be 
the means of losing the rate for the whole 
Association. If tickets are purchased at 
more than one point (when change of cars is 
necessary) certificates should be secured at 
each point. Upon arrival at Marshalltown 
certificates should be handed promptlv to the 
railroad secretary, Mr. M. H. Douglass. A 
reduction for return ticket is possible only on 
condition that 100 certificates are secured. 

* * 


The Pilgrim hotel has been selected as 
headquarters for the Association and the fol- 
lowing rates have been given: For two per- 
sons in a room, $1.75, $2.00 and $2.50 each 
per day, according to location of room. For 
one person in a room the regular rates will be 
charged. 

Communications regarding rates, the en- 
gagement of rooms in advance, etc., should 
be addressed to the hotel. 


» 2 = 


The program committee has tried to avoid 
the crowding of the program and hopes that 
the practical subjects presented may evoke 
general discussion, for which time has been 
provided. 

x + 

The Board of Library Trustees of every 
free public library in Iowa should send the 
librarian and at least one member to repre- 
sent them at the meeting of the lowa Library 
Association at Marshalltown. Many libraries 
make it a custom to pay the expenses of the 
librarian to the meetings of the Association 
each year, realizing that such expenditure is 
returned to the library many fold in the better 
service and higher ideals ot the librarian. 


* * 


A re-union of the students of the Iowa Sum- 
mer Library School is planned for during the 
meetings of the Association. ‘This will afford 
opportunity to renew acquaintance and dis- 














cuss the labors and pleasures which entered 
jnto a summer’s sojourn at our State Univer- 


sity. 
* *&* * 
The new building of the Marshalltown 
library, a cut of which is given on another 
of this issue, affords an admirable 
place for the meeting of the Association. 
All the sessions of the Association will be held 
ja the auditorium of the library, except the 
blic meeting on Wednesday evening, which 
will be held in the Presbyterian church. 


* *& 


The local committee is composed of two 
members of the library board, Mrs. H. J. 
Howe and Mrs. Joseph Holmes and the 
librarian, Mrs. Battis. 

* * 


Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark (N. J.) Public library, will address 
the Association on Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 7th. Readers of library and literary 
periodicals need not be told that this will be 
the most valuable and attractive feature of 
the meeting. 

* * & 

Marshalltown club women have shown 
such persistent and genuine interest in the 
Marshalltown library that, as might be 
expected, they are contributing toward the 
entertainment of their library guests by pro- 
viding for a reception at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs: C. C. Cottle on Tuesday evening and 
fora drive on Wednesday afternoon. 


* * 


Room and board may be secured of Mrs. 
W. H. H. Townsend, 207 East Main street, 
for $1.25 per day where two persons occupy a 
toom; three or more in room $1.00 per day. 
Persons are requested to write directly to the 
hotel or to Mrs. Townsend, and make their 
own arrangements. 

* + & 


Visitors upon arrival should go directly to 
the headquarters hotel, but if more conven- 
ient to go to the library they will be directed 


from there to their stopping place. Those 
traveling alone who desire to be met at the 
train should address Mrs. C. J. Scheeler, 104 
N. Center St. 





MARSHALLTOWN’'S GREETING TO 
THE I. L. A. 


Marshalltown will have the pleasure of 
entertaining the Iowa Library Association the 
Sth, 6tn and 7th of October. Famous as a 
club town its citizens welcome most cordially 
this convention, bringing questions and ideals 
of so much moment. They are even praying 
Mother Nature to smile upon the city’s guests 
and wear her prettiest dress in honor of the 
occasion. 

Marshalltown was surveyed in 1853, and 
was named after Marshall, Michigan, by 
Henry Anson, who made the first settlement 
upon the present site of the city in the sum- 
mer of 1851, entering his claim at the land 
office in Des Moines. 

The city, with its thirteen thousand inhab-, 
itants, prides itself on its energy and up-to- 
dateness, as its fine business blocks, manu- 
facturing interests and public institutions 
attest. It also claims the proud distinction of 
being the best lighted, best paved city of its 
size in the west. 

Among the interesting institutions worthy 
the attention of the guests are the pottery 
works, the ice plant, the beautiful new school 
buildings and library, and the Iowa soldier’s 
home, the state institution where seven hun- 
dred civil war veterans and one hundred sol- 
diers’ wives and widows are cared for in their 
declining years. 

The clubs and organizations of Marshall- 
town are beyond counting, literary associa- 
tions predominating. All are interested in 
the coming of the library asso.iation and 
eagerto add some pleasure to the general hos- 
pitality. A souvenir booklet will be the gift 
of the Woman’s Club to the library guests. 
The Twentieth Century club will express its 
cordiality in the form of a reception. The 
city federation will invite all to a drive about 
the city, showing the points of interest and 
beauty. The Hawthorne club will issue the 
programmes and the club ladies regret that 
there are not more opportunities to shower 
their welcome upon the strangers within the 
gates. . 

The Marshalltown public library is the 
special protegee of club women. In the 
autumn of 1892 the board of directors of tbe 
Woman’s Club called a meeting of all the lit- 
erary societies of the city to ascertain if the 





interest in an effort to establish a public 
library was sufficient to warrant the under- 
taking. Fifteen organizations were repre- 
sented at the conference, and expressed not 
only willingness but enthusiasm, and in an 
incredibly short time the unpretentious aspi- 
ration of that first informal meeting becamea 
reality, and a small library wus opened to the 
public on the third floor of the court house. 
The good work went on, and through the 
efforts of the city federation the library became 
the charge of the city in 1898, and was moved 
to more commodious quarters. The enthu- 
siasm of the ladies then became contagious. 
The whole city began to dream of a larger, 
more suitable library. 

Emerson has said, ‘‘Every ‘hope, every 
longing is the beginning of its own fulfill- 
ment,’’ and so in April, 1903, this longing for 
a home for the library fulfilled itself through 
the beneficence of Andrew Caraegie, and to- 
day a handsome stone structure stands as a 
beautiful monument to the generosity of the 
donor. 

On Wednesday, April 22d, the new building 
was dedicated, Prof. Frederick M. Crunden, 
librarian of the St. Louis public library, deliv- 
ering the dedicatory address. 





He reads a book most wisely who thinks 
everything into a book that it is capable of 
holding, andit isthe stamp and token of a great 
book so to incorporate itself with our own 
being, so to quicken our insight and stimulate 
our thought, as to make us feel as if we helped 
to create it while we read. Whatever we can 
find in a book that aids us in the conduct of 
life, or to a truer interpretation of it, or toa 
franker reconcilement with it, we may witia 
good conscience believe is not there by acci- 
dent, but that the author meant we should 
find it there. —Lowa Lt. 

Much as a man gains from actual conflict 
with living minds, he may gain much even of 
the same kind of knowledge, though different 
in detail, from the accumulated thinking of 
the past. No living generation can outweigh 
all the past. If books without experie ice in 
real life cannot develop a man all round, 
neither can life without books doit. Thereis 
acertain dignity of culture which lives only 
in the atmosphere of libraries. There is a 
breadth and a genuineness of self-knowledge 
which one gets from the silent friendship of 
great authors without which the best work 
that is in a man cannot come out of him in 
large professional successes. —PHELP3. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Tne Iowa Library Commission has issued 
list of books recommended for a children’s 
library, compiled by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
Children’s Librarian, Pratt Institute Popp 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., and instructor jg 
the lowa Summer Library School. 

The list is for free distribution to the 
libraries of lowa, and will be mailed to thoge 
outside the state who desire it by sending 1. 
(stamps) to defray cost of printing, mailing, 
etc. 

The very efficient service which Miss Moore 
has rendered lowa library interests in her 
course in library work with children at the 
Iowa Summer Library School, lead to 4 
request from the Commission that she would 
compile a list of children’s books, there being 
a continual demand for a list of this kind 
which would be reliable. 

This list is prefaced by practical viggedlll 
from Miss Moore which will be found most 
helpful in the selection and purchase of 
children’s books. 

As to the character of the list itself,*t5 


presented as a list of ¢hz b2s¢ books fora child- 
ren’s library. It has bsen compiled with'the 
desire to include most of the books childrey 
ought to read, many of the books childreg 
themselves e/ec/ to read, and a fair numberof 
the books used by children in coanection with 
their school work, orin connecti2n with speciat 
interests of a non-literary character.. Child: 
ren’s literature as a waole has not besn cast 
into sufficiently permanent form to make it 
se2m possible to compile a brief general list 
which shall have more than timely interest or 
value; and tnerefore many of ths boks entered 
in this list should be replac:d by better books 
on th2 same subjects as soon as better books 
are published.’’ 

Tae books are grouped under subjects, such 
as picture books, easy books for beginners, 
mythology, legsad aad fairy tales, poetry, 
books about nature, animal stories, useful 
arts, games and amusements, biography, 
history and travel, fiction, reference books. 
The list comprises about five hundred titles. 

As Miss Moore suggests, ‘‘the problem of 
children’s reading cannot be solved until we 
have something approximating permanent 
literature for children, and that we shall never 
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quote from the introduction, ‘‘ This list‘fs dat 
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pave if we base the selection of children’s books 
on the ephemeral interests of children, rather 
than on the fundamental interests of child 
gature.’’ It is certainly important that library 
trustees should have all the helps possible in 
pasing their selections aright, and the lowa 
Library Commission believes that this list is a 
tical contribution to this subject and take 
re in presenting it to the library work- 
ets of lowa. ° 

Miss Moore has brought to the preparation 
of this list both training and experience, 
coupled with wide reading of children’s books 
and daily contact with the children, which fit 

per for making a discriminating selection. 





THE FICTION QUESTION AGAIN: A 
COMMUNICATION. 


Two matters of great importance are 
demanding the attention of librarians to-day: 
the value of the library to children and youth, 
and the fiction problem. 

Acertain amount of mutual consultation 
js fit and proper as preliminary to action ina 
new and untried line of effort. It seems to 


methat the limit of discussion by librarians 
is reached in regard to the excessive fiction 
percentage, and the time for action in some 


definite line is come. The deplorable squan- 
dering of public money to provide the public 
with a free fiction pasturage, and the promi- 
nence that the current popular fiction has 
assumed in public libraries, are deplored by 
every librarian and every true lover of litera- 
ture, but they alone are unable to break the 
chains that bind them to this ‘‘body of 
death.’’ The only recourse is the board 
of trustees. They are the first and last legal 
authority over libraries. It behooves the 
librarian, then, to seek means of influencing 
the board to act, as the final decision is theirs 
regarding the purchase of books Has not 
the time come to attempt pointedly, positively 
and persistently the persuasion of library 
boards to act on this evil, which is their 
province, while the library workers turn the 
sweetness and light of library influence upon 
the children and young people. 

| prop»se, then, to the librarians and 
trustees of Iowa that as many as are willing 
to do so, shall forward to the Secretary of the 
State Library Commission, Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, at Des Moines, their promise to devote 





their best energies to restricting the supply of 
current fiction in their libraries, and particu- 
larly to use every means they can command 
to influence their boards not to buy any book 
of fiction within a period of six months after 
its publication. This promise not to be a 
formality nor merely an expression of sympa- 
thy with the idea, but a pledge of devotion to 
to the special cause, not to be broken in 
honor. In connection with this restriction of 
that which is ephemeral there should be a 
corresponding effort to provide the standard 
masterpieces of fiction to suggest to the 
inquirer as a substitute. 

Iowa leads other states in several signifi- 
cant and important reforms, why not in this 
one? It can be assumed that the secretary 
would lend all assistance to any effort for 
purifying libraries of this evil that attaches to 
the library movement. She could record 
these pledges, put the devotees into commu- 
nication with each other, and all together by 
mutual consultation and advice (probably at 


the next meeting of the Iowa Library Associ- 
ation) accomplish definite results. 


If only a few should ‘ ‘take the pledge’ ’ 
with enthusiasm the work is virtual y accom- 
plished for it is one of the properties of enthu- 
siasm that it radiates. 


Many difficulties are to be met, but the 
librarian has the enthusiasm to meet them; 
many discouragements, but the librarian is 
accustomed to them; much and long hard 
work, but the librarian is always working 
hard; much tact will be required in cases,but 
tact is one of the professional accomplish- 
ments of the librarian,—tact and judgment 
are embodied in the profession. 


The call is for librarians devoted to this 
cause, a company of tnem for mutual comfort 
and help. If not on the plan here sugges’ed, 
will some one suggest a better or more practi- 
cal one? Any method promising effectiveness 
is all that is neces-ary, only let it marshal the 
forces under the war cry—‘‘d 6as fiction per 
cent.’’ J. M. BRAINARD, 

Waterloo, lowa, 





What is more pleasant than to read of 
strong-hearted youths, who in the midst ot 
want and hardships of mary kinds, have 
clung to books, feeding like bees to flowers? 
By the light of pine-logs, in dim-lit garrets, in 
the fields following the plough, in early dawns 
when others are asleep, they ply their blessed 
task, seeking nourishment for the mind, 
athirst for truth, yearning for full sight of the 
high worlds of which they have caught faint 
glimpses; happier now, lacking everything 
save faith and a great purpose, than in after- 
years when success shall shower on them 
applause and gold.—BisHop SPAULDING. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, HAWARDEN. 


LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Algone. After many years of efficient ser- 
vice in building up the public library in Al- 
gona, Mr. E P. McElroy, the librarian, was 
compelled by ill health some months ago to 
give up his much loved work there. The 
trustees of the library reluctantly accepted his 
resignation, feeling that the ripe culture and 
knowledge of books which Mr. McElroy 
brought to the work were of an unusual order. 
Mr. McElroy is a New England man, who in 
his early years in college and elsewhere was 
associated with many of the New England 
group of authors and his reminiscences of 
them are delightful. Though advanced in 
years his many friends hore that with rest 
Mr. McElroy’s health may be improved and 
that he may complete some literary work he 
has in hand, and may see the Algona library, 
for which he unselfishly laid the foundation, 
still further advanced and see it housed in a 
new building which he has so earnestly 
desired. Mr. Carnegie has expressed his 
willingness to erect a library building there to 
cost $10,000 and a beautiful and spacious lot 
has been provided for the building, a gener- 
ous gift from Capt. Ingham, a well known 
citizen of Algona. 

Mrs. L. N. Horton has been elected libra- 
rian to succeed Mr. McElroy and has taken up 





the work with earnestness. She attended the 
Iowa Summer School for Library training at 
the State University this summer. 


Grinnell. Though a somewhat tardy an- 
nouncement, it is nevertheless good news that 
lowa College is to have a new library build- 
ing to cost $50,000, a gift from Mr. Carnegie, 
The efficient work done in this college library 
under Mr. Douglas’ charge is a promise of the 
larger service that will be rendered the stu- 
dents with the ample facilities for work which 
the new building will provide. 


Glenwood. An offer has been made by 
Mr. Carnegie to erect a library building for 
Glenwood to cost $7,000. This offer, if ac- 
cepted, will place the library on a permanent 
basis, and relieve the Women’s Club of the 
responsibility of the support of the library 
which they have carried for a number of 
years. This is one of the few places in the 
state where the Women’s Club has built up 
and maintained a public library for the free 
use of the people of the town. They havea 
collection of over 1,200 volumes. 


Hawarden. The dedication of the pub- 
lic library building, erected at a cost of $5,000, 
by Mr. Carnegie, occurred April 30, 1903. 
The building is conveniently arranged, but is 
necessarily small on account of such expensive 





puilding material being used, it being built of 
Dell Rapids granite and finished in oak. 
This library has the distinction of being the 
smallest in the state to secure Mr. Carnegie’s 
donation, but he, being convinced of the 
earnestness of the.few women who were so 
determined in their efforts to secure a library 
for Hawarden, made a deviation from his 
usual rule and provided the funds for the 
puilding. Mrs. George H.Barber, the presi- 
dent of the library board, has been unceasing 
in her efforts to have a good library for the 
young people of Hawarden and it was through 
her personal efforts largely that Hawarden is 
the proud possessor of this substantial library 
puilding and the collection of books therein. 

The dedicatory exercises were held in the 
Presbyterian church at 8 Pp. M. and the pro- 
gram was as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF THE KEYS TO THE CITy. 
J. M. Lyon, Chairman Building Committee. 
CoNSIGNING Keys TO CustoDy OF TRUSTEES, 

Mayor Hilton. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE TRUST. 
Mrs. G. H. Barber, President of the Board. 
Orchestra 

CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS. 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, Sec. State Library Com. 
Glee Club 

DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
Rev. J. P. Burling. 


After the exercises the audience adjourned 
to inspect the new building and the Girl’s 
Club, served refreshments in the basement, 
netting a neat sum for the library; this money 
has since been expended for a concrete walk 
approaching the building. No doubt the 
interest shown by these young girls will prove 
contagious and the Hawarden library will go 
oa to more efficient service than ever before in 
the community, through the effort and co-op- 
eration of the citizens. 


lowa City—State University. Thestaff 
of the university library has been depleted by 
the resignation of Mrs. Bertha G. Ridgway, 
the librarian, and Miss Harriet A. Wood, the 
bead of the cataloging department. Mrs. 
Ridgway expects to leave soon for an extended 
stayin Japan and Miss Wood goes to Cedar 
Rapids as librarian of the Free Public Library 
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there. Miss Mabel Colcord, of the University 
library staff, will serve as acting librarian. 


lowe Falls. Mr. Carnegie has offered to 
to erect a library building for Iowa Falls to 
cost $10,000. Mr. Ellsworth, a well known 
citizen has added $2,500 to this amount, 
and this with other donations which are 
likely to be made will make it possible for 
a handsomer building to be erected than Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift would provide. The library 
already owns a well located lot on which the 
building will be erected, a gift from Mr. 
Ellsworth. 


Jefferson. A gift of $10,000 for a library 
building for Jefferson from Mr. Carnegie will 
provide a home for the young and growing 
library at that place. The gift has been ac- 


cepted and plans are being prepared. 


Monticello. The citizens of Monticello 
have manifested interest in their new library 
in a most substantial way by providing a 
book fund for the purchase of books 
for the new building which Mr. Carnegie is to 
erect. The fund has reached the amount of 
$2,100.00. Miss Mary Marvin has been selected 
as librarian. 


Mt. Pleasant. The fowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Library has received the resignation 
of their librarian, Miss Sarah Ambler, 
who has accepted the position of cata- 
loger in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ambler received her library training at the 
University of Illinois Library School and has 
given especial study to government publica- 


tions. 


Nevada. The services of Miss Mabel Colcord 
of the State University Library were secured 
for a few weeks this summer to prepare a card 
catalog for the Nevada library; Miss Lillian 
Arnold also spent a short time there in order 
to expedite the work. This library was one of 
the foremost small libraries of the state in se- 
curing a building of ts own through the 
earnest efforts of Mr. W. P. Payne, president 
of the board and other citizens. Miss 
Thompson has recently been elected librarian 
there to succeed Mrs. Lillian Monk. 


Stuert The public library has suffered 
a loss in the removal of Mrs. Catherine 
H, Leighton from Stuart and her consequent 





resignation as librarian. Mrs. Leighton was 
appointed librarian in 1901 when the library 
was begun and her efforts in building up the 
the library there and making it an influence 
for good in the community have been unceas- 
ing. Her work with the young people has 
been very successful and her enthusiasm and 
energy in the work have been unfailing. Mrs 
J. R. McMullen has been appointed librarian 
to succeed Mrs. Leighton. 





A MODIFICATION OF SUBJECT 
ENTRIES FOR CARD CATALOGS. 


By Alice S. Tyler. 


Reprinted from Library Journal, January, 


1903. 
In an article in the /ndependent—enti- 
tled ‘‘The Year Among the Libraries,’’ 


Mr. Herbert Putnam sa\s, ‘‘The dictionary 
card catalog of a library has come to be an 
enormous burden. * ** It seems likely that 
American libraries will either reduce (subject 
entries) or limit them to what may be com- 
piled in co-operation, and that their place may 
be taken by special topical lists, * * * access 


to shelves,’’ etc. 

This statement leads me to suggest a modi- 
fication of subject entries, which I have had 
in mind for some time as desirable in thesmall 
and medium sized libraries, whereby unneces- 
sary drplication of cards may be avoided. 
While ‘‘irregular,’’ so far as accepted rules are 
concerned, it would save much card writing, 
and where one person or a small staff is em- 
ployed this is important. It is assumed that 
the library is classified according to the D. C. 
and that the shelf list ismadeoncards. Bya 
liberal use of name guides, as well as class 
number guides, this shelf list serves for a 
classed or subject catalog of entire books on 
a subject, and should be kept near the 
librarian’s desk for public use. For the com- 
plement of this list (but filed separately) 
there would be made another list or catalog, 
consisting of the author card for each book 
and the title card, if a distinctive title, but not 
a subject card, if the entire book is on a sub- 
ject which hasa D. C. number. Instead,one 
general subject card for all entire books on 
the subject would be made (a printed form 





could be adopted to save writing) somewhat 


shelf list. 
One card will thus serve in this catalog for 

a subject so far as the entire books on that. 
subject are concerned, if there is a D. C. 
pumber for it; ¢. g., electricity, astronomy, 
sociology, history of various countries, etc, 

Such a plan gives time for the making of 
the really important part of a dictionary cata. 
log, 2. ¢., the analytical subject entries for 
obscure chapters and parts of books, which 
neither the class number or the title page 
reveal. The energies of the cataloger can be 
put upon this analytical work with the knowl- 
edge that no other work in the library reveals 
this material, and that she is making available 
that which would otherwise be unknown s0 
far as the uses of that library are concerned. 

Regarding the cataloging of fiction, the 
shelf list could serve as the author list, except 
for the inconvenience of looking in two lists 
when looking up all material under author’s 
name, a general reference card to the shelf 
list being made under subject, Fiction. The 
biography shelf list also serves admirably for 
an alphabetical list of biographies, arranged 
under biographee, and a general entry can be 
made under the subject, Biography. 

These records, therefore, would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Shelf list, used by public as subject 
catalog with name and number guides. 


2. Catalog, consisting of 
(a) Author cards. 
(b) ‘Title cards, if distinctive. 
(c) General subject card refer- 
ring to shelf list number. 
(d) Analytical subject cards 
for parts of books. 

In organizing a library, this plan of pro- 
cedure could certainly be used to advantage, 
thus making the obscure material available 
promptly instead of being last, as is usually 
the case. If, as the library has more help it 
seems desirable, the subject cards may be 
finally made for the entire books on asubject, 
thus making this a complete dictionary cata- 
log. This plan is based on the assumption 
that the library is small and that the shelf list 
and catalog are kept beside each other near 
the loan desk. 





